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from a modern standpoint, he seems obtuse, cold-blooded, almost
ignoble.

It is not a moral philosophy but the calculation of worldly wisdom
that is apparent in such an essay as the one " Of Simulation and
Dissimulation."

The great advantages of simulation and dissimulation are three.
First, to lay asleep opposition and to surprise. For where a man's
intentions are published, it is an alarum to call up all that are against
them. The second is, to reserve to a man's self a fair retreat. For if
a man engage himself by a manifest declaration, he must go through
or take a fall. The third is, the better to discover the mind of another.
For to him that opens himself, men will hardly show themselves
adverse, but will fair let him go on, and turn their freedom of speech
to freedom of thought. And therefore it is a good shrewd proverb of
the Spaniard : Tell a lie, and find a truth.

Love is the child of folly. " They do best who, if they cannot
but admit love, yet make it keep quarter, and sever it wholly from
their serious affairs and actions of life ; for if it check once with
business, it troubleth men's fortunes, and maketh men that they can
no ways be true to their own ends." That is from the essay "Of
Love" ; this from the essay "Of Expense," in the passage con-
cerning the management of servants : " He that cannot look into
his own estate at all had need both choose well those whom he em-
ployeth, and change them often , for new are more timorous and
less subtle. He that can look into his estate but seldom, it behoveth
him to turn all to certainties." The same hardness characterizes
the essay " Of Negotiating " :

It is better dealing with men in appetite than with those that are
where they would be. ... All practice is to discover or to work.
Men discover themselves in trust, in passion, at unawares ; and of
necessity, when they would have somewhat done, and cannot find an
apt pretext. If you would work any man, you must either know his
nature and fashions, and so lead him ; or his ends, and so persuade
him ; or his weakness and disadvantages, and so awe him ; or those
that have interest in him, and so govern him.

Had Bacon chosen the novel for the expression of such sentiments,
the character giving them utterance would hardly have engaged
the reader's sympathies. But the nature of the sentiments matters